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As a nation we are engaced today in a tremendous effort of national 
ie defense whrese goal is to stem the tide of sen or and of obscurantism let 
loose woo. the world by avgressive totalitarianis: This great national 
effort cals not only for our re-dedication to the principles of democracy, 
the spiritual basis of our socicty, eu more than ever before, to the every= 
day practice of its precepts. Never before has the practical recognition 
of the rights of the comion man been of as paramount importence as it 1s 

_ today, and nore Tat Over ood Ores) 3S. een a that this be given more 
than a formal,asmere lir service roeornition in our work. 
UPe Hudgons, spe.lcine before the Conference of National Neoresenta- 
tives and R egional Per eommel state dincetors and District Supervisors of 


Region T J aa 24, 1940), formulated very well what he called "two 


obvious facts" of the vresent veriod: 


Wis first point wes that “Democracy will survive only by .»r oviding 
the means or relcasing vcople from, shackies, and of sliying. them secumiums 
, Thisis not in compctition with defense moaeurcs, noe we must provide our- 
} Me 
f selves: with armics, tanks, and airplencs against the tine when it) maw be 


necessary to disarm those who sceck to destroy democracy, but we must not 
Lee surselves think that.democracy will ce saved that wor, . Our survived 
as ademocracy will depend on’/tho extant to which we make our people tree, 


X 
and give thom internal security." 


LOA 


‘ 


His sccond point was Sie our economic ic aoe "the | so-called 


> 


capitalistic systom will survive one pip aliie Smaak willing bo assume crcea— 
tive Fosponsibility for i its on easualtics, and help those cagueltics 
recapture a ee of dependable security. Folitical democraty mus 
rest on 2 foundation of economic democracy, or there will be iibtle etaq 
Pubacy ln 1t }'t 

"These two points," Mr. Hudgens went’ on to Say, "are of major sige 
oe to us in the Farm Security, for ther exis) no better definition. 
of our mission and our responsibility. than that we ATG, heiptne to make 
democracy work Dy Freeing people from the bondage of a disgraceful 
Standard of living, and bullding into those lives greater security; and 
that we arc introducing tools for helping. bie capitalistie system work 


where it hasn't worked before," . 


As an agency of the erin Sie the FSA has becn concerned with 
whatié secncrally recognized tobe the "Ost disadvantaged group in our 
society, with hee sceme ante of our rural population ik through no 
fault of thet om, have been denied that oconomic security and welle 

( 
being that they havea right to demand and to expeet of a democratic 
socicty. ‘The FSA has becn in the front-line trenches of this battle of 
extendine scourity to the disadvantaged groups ir aericulture from the 
very beginning of its existcnece and the policics of our administration): 
both general and specific, wore shaned in accordance with that ond, 

Perhaps one of the most Sienificant activitics of the PSA has 
been the attempt to alleviate the distress of that most neglected: 


section of our agricultural ponilation——the agricultural wage labor, par 


ticularly the misratory vorkers, 2nd those displaced farmers who have 


« PP ee ae ae 


joined their ranks, PARLE NE eSATA 


(SS 
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T say "one of the-most sicnificant provrans" because the develop- 
ment of the migratory camp program has been an important *Land-mark 


in the relition of ow government to agriculture in general. Aside 


from the frgar. Act of 1934, which included protective provisions for 
sugar beet workers, the ray camp propram was the first concrete 
evidence ni-the recognition of government? s responsibility toward a 
Segment of our rural pupulation which heretofore was left out in all 
plans for aid to agriculture. 

The idea that relief of agricultural distress should include not 
only farm operators but also farm wage labor is now receiving recog=— 
nition in ever-widening circles of the publie as eee the govern— 
ment and will soon be regarded not as a revolutioary innovation, 
but as a matter of aa ves sense and public decency. 

Recently a great deal of attention has been directed to the 
problem of migration of farm persons.in the U. S, in general, and 
to migratory agricultural labor in particular. We in the FSA ‘have 
recognized this’ problem sagerat ears back and have tried to do- 
something about it--cven in the face of blind, short-sighted, and 
sometimes arrogant opposition. Today our efforts are bearing fruit: 
the country is recorcnizing that the economic insecurity and bad livin g 
conditions among our farm workers7s one of the most pressing concerns 
of our agriculture. To recognize a problem is in itself half of: its 
solution. 

In dealing with the farm labor problom it is essential first 
to consider briefly the gcneral situation in agriculture; more spe- 


e ~ 


eifically, some of the basic factors that are profoundly affecting 


and changing the whole character i our agricultural economy, I believe 


that without an eee ation of Nake Fuldaneneas factors of our agri- 


cultural economy, we cannot heave a correct, eee 


or thé farm labor problem, Secondly, it is nee Bary to divest our-— 


Sclvcs: of the idea that me migratory hee ar ee synonymous 


with, the whole; farm labor Rens ne truth, of cours ey is thet the 


migratory labor pe Lens is only a part of the large ‘problén of farm 


labor even if it happens 2s be) from a cortain standpoint, -esvccially 


from, the standpoint of our camp procram, of ercitest importance at 


a 


uae pre enh time 


i" 


We are accustomed to think.of the United Statds as -éssoentially 
an industrial country. Yet as recently 4s the Sparnitsh American War 
the value of our agricultural production ran neck and ‘neck with the 


value of our industrial production. Even Neb hogimming of thig 


century the value of a Lt mena production stilt stood. at 66% 


a 


the value of manufa oe be end mining production, But by 1925 it 


dropped to 25%, ee cae relative Sosition of agricul ture.ito/ the 
total economy is lower in the J, $4/than in “hy other major. indistrial 
coumtry, These changcs are reflected in fieurcs.on pop lation gain 
fully umploreds the oroportion of) those. gainfully. enploved in agri 


onivure declined from 32.5% in 1910, to 25.6% in 1920, and to 21.64 


an 1930. 


he fact that agriculture as a wholé is in a sick condition, and 
that ib hes been ill forse lone time long before the ceonomic collapse 
& 3 


Of, 2929. 1s no scorct and is well ach ce to you. Our agricultural 


2 


history is somewhat olc er than our industrial history, but not very 


ieee. 


“much older, and it has been subject to chronic ills somewhat longer 
than industry. The astoundine fact to me is the manner in which 

we as a nation have dissipated our almost unlimited agricultural 
resources in so short a time. When we started out as an independent 
nation 150 years ago we inherited a whole continent with the world's 
richest agricultural resources. Within a period of 150 years all 
but 12.4% of a total of the original 1,442,220,000 acres of “public 


domain", i. e., land owned by the Federal Government, were trans— 
ferred to private ownership by the Federal Government. It was upon 


this foundation that a class of independent farmers, the very back 


bone of American democracy, arose. Today, significantly enough, from 


ah 


a nation of an almost unlimited supply of free virgin land, to be had 
for the asking, we have become a.nation where over 40% of farmers have 
no Pana’ of their ain and where "land hunger" which, only yesterday, 
we thought was peculiar to the countries of the old world, stalks the 
land. 

Back of this phenomenal and unsound transformation 146 two 
major factors; one is historical--it has already more or leda lope 


itself; the other is current and is still active. Thus, the historic 


policies, the various homestead acts, which have promoted the omergence 


of independent farmcrs gave rise also to large-scale speculation in 
land, to glaring abuses of land laws on thc part of railroads, mortgage 
companics and banks, which p*rticularly charactcrized the second half 
-of the last century and which alrcady have undermined the position of 
the pe ti-the independent farmers, The second factor lics in the 


profound changes in agriculture in the United Statcs which have occurred 


Since the turn of the last century, particularly since the Inst ware 


. 6 Sapares 


These changes were in the direction of inoreas ing » industrialigation and 
; Peasy) pa Waa “ 4) Us 


the development of eae: conmereiel farming ican Mian ell yc 


BA nL ae 


come to occupy: a morc or less vile nb porition in our agricultural 
’ 


economy. This development had ’s tarted oven before the first world WOT a. 


iS Rape 


Its social-economic cffect was beaten Sonera during the dast 


world war by world war pros sperity only to emerge in a more intense. form 
ie 4 ) } + J meee Gee ae Bey aid. 


in the post-war por ee F Pee rey 


“ em 2 


Chronic agrict! tural chee sion of the pos os Lowar period, Rae ae 


by the widenine disparity beiween septa at Hee industri 1 price Sy 


and the contraction of ee markets due to policies of netionl sore 


+ 


sufficiency abrond, and our on high ee ae tariff policies, cia 
ereatly intensificd a oheta ba Gin among  Paphipe in ane Aomcstic market. 


and has stimulated sae mechaniza tion aan Ce eae of rericultural 


£ 


production on relatively for farms, 


Already in the ‘ste 20's produckhion of commercial crops in the 


United Statcs wes concentrated on 15 to 20 Deu CON of, SLBVia rnc wee 
1929, which was‘a rcelativély prosperous veer for agriculture, one-fifth’ 
of all farms accounted for three-fifths of the products sold or traded. < 


These were farms «which managed to Adapt tremsclves to declining prices, 
in the post-war \neriod, Bien ticentiy, thi nunboe of tractors on 
farms inor-ased from 246,083 in 1920. to 920,009 ih 1930, and these. 
were PC reen ie tod on 138 of al farms in the United Stebces.." For the. 


same period sericultural cquipment niga surod Lat berms of-mechanical 


power, almost coublod. It is among, thes 2 13. of farms that we find 


farms that were nvLe.. by the ‘application of machine | mc thods i prom 
duction, to raisc labor poodsek tae to higher, levels and thereby- to 


onernte at a profit sgadae gcmeral foilures, The vosition of the 


a eon 
: 


majority of f-rmcers with regard to the commercial market vas alrcady 


greatly weakened toward the end of the 20's, The small farmer was 


losing rapidly his share of the commercial markete 

The depression of 1929-1933 brought almost an unprecedented 
impoverishment of farmers. Hundreds of thousends were forecd off the 
land. The depression h=s accelcrated the process of changing the small 
farm producer into a woge eamner or part—time wage ere 

The forée of et processes hag not yet spent itsclf. The 
partial rccovery of chat ees from eho 1929-1933 hanhoeeten has 


been accomp2nicd by the further cxtcnsion of 2gricultural mechaniza- 


é 


tion, and therc has bern a further displacement of farmers, which 


has added large numbers to an already larec surplus of ferm wage workers. 


Our farm cconomy is made ub of millions of individurl units rep— 
resenting, from 2 broad social-cconomic standpoint, two dissimilar types. 
Some farms Sperale wake Tactorices, e2re ane capitelized, depend 
upon Wired lnbor and are oftmn eae in form. Others, she over 
whelming majoritty, ere operdted by small owners or by small tenants 
who depend largely, if not entirely .*on their ovm labor and the 
labor oftheir femilice. . The fem Wbor, problem is obviously rele ted 
@irectly to the first category of frrms sand touch: s the second type 
for the most ae indirectly, but with serious results. 

What heppons to the sodond se of forms is of fundamental im- 
portance to farm wace Inbor. For the situntion in agriculturc today 
may be likened to the conditions that have Eee in the corly stages 
rand Maepets: fretory syston. For sane time the factory eeu coexisted 
With the carlicr system of productim, the so-called handicraft system, 


but as it gained momentum, its superior methods of oroduchion began to 


displace, to force’ out. small independent pholucees ues thon into 
Warc-carners who had to hire out, to. boc ome fadtouy hands i. a order aio 
live. The trancformation of the indomandont ann ieee producers, into 
wage carners crcated an additional supnly of ruchocy te ae whose 


bs 


AvALInSility in the lebor markct exercised a constant pressure on wages, 


Sa » 
and on the standard. of Livine of those alrcady ompLloyed. AR aN a . 4 
A similar process is now taking plece in agriculture. In fact it 4 
has been going on for eons hiner the extension of lergc—serle 
industrial ferming thrcatens He existence of the small, the independent, 
the working RrMer., and Ls) One OF the prineipeal fectors.of "farm dis- 
plecement", although not the only.one. Like the disploced "hondicraftsman", 
OS displ-ccd aaa. in order to exist » must scecl wego-cmpLloyments he bee 
comes, sooner or ls ter, a wage worker, ond compet tes for jobs with other - 
wage ee. cither on the form arete aes the, fa tory. Sines 
De heel daisy wwe the working form cconomy or the family sige 
farm is that it has several working members, in addition to the 
estes, who orc : members of the family. and vho.do not work Pos 
wages on such farn—-thc so-enlled junpeald fomily workers." ie LS 
the awit bility of such unpaid emily worker ‘on the, farns that 4 
has helped, has Was possiblc, the survivel of the smal farmer a 
competition with he more a capitalize ed and ‘more of ficiently opersted Me 


large senile “gh arin, but, Asa rule, At the expenso of a continuously deo 
clining standard of living. When such a farm is forcelosed, tractored 
out, or droughted out, not onc, but us ually scvernl workers erc thrown: 


on the labor morkct. ; , 


rm) 


The impact of the two trcends—-the trend to reduce the demand 
for agricultural labor duc to the opcration of such factors 2s 
ere gion displacement of labor, the contrattion of the farm 
market, and concentration of Beowiiion on. fewer farms, on the one 
hand—-and the displacement of farmers, which adds to the supply of 
persons secking employment as wage earners, on the other hand——has 
Bea ted 4 social-economic problom in agriculture that in its magni- 
tude overshadows any other of our eoWat maladjustments. 

It has been estimated by Dr. Paul Taylor thet between one and 


two million men, women and children heve come to constitute a 
perpetual migratory group of casual workers. In -ddition the rords 


of our country are crowded with tons of thousands of uprooted f-milies 
who only recently had 2 position on the land. they thought sccure, but 
now, like the Joads of Steinbeck's "Grapes of Wrath", seek jobs 


as wage workers on the industrialized farms of the Far West or else- 


where e 
It is no wonder that the line of demarcation between agricultural 


wage-earners proper and many groups of "farm operators" is becoming 


more and more attenusted, And, while traditionally the social and 
economic status of farmers has alveys been’ in 4 state of flux, the 
general movement during the last two or three decades has bem down 
werd, from independent. stitus, to tenancy, share-cropning and wagee 
labor. The traditionel pittern of the agricultural ladder is no 


longer truc. The agricultural ladder in fect is working in reverse, 


The further sprond of large~scale agricultural industrialization will 
tend to decpen economic: incquality in agriculture, with one section, 


a relatively small one, rising to higher cconomic kevels, while 
3 3 


another, a reletively larger one, sinking to 2 lower level. It is 


10 


this fact that lics: behind much of the eres invor problem 
and that mal-os tho. farm problem and the form war 5 noe problem — 


intimately rel-ted Peobiamss Gti a f 


In 1930 close to 3,000, 000 pcfisons or ee of Be €otal popula— . 


tion gainfully cmploved in agriculture, were Viesed | es farm wagoa’ 
er, But in on there | were two other groupe J in thecfatin’ 
bow loes on vhich stood in clos Ye economi ¢ “nd 8 sonial pelationshtc: to 
farm wege earners: proper. , EL vst, there were cmeny f formers who, iia x 
although cl-ssified. as, farm Seneca were Bes ondy roart—tbime - 
farmers——those who,- beequse of inadeanto | cone from f farming, 7 

have to stick outside employment. Of the 6,239, oe farm cone 

Listed in ‘the 1930 Gens SUS, 37% reported outside enolynen t,o 


arn 


Le of these in n Acriculturel employment. ‘Thess Figures Aro fer the 
jgomtry * oan Rnolen | in some ‘scetions of. the country, the percussive . 
of Parner working outside wes much EPOMECL « . In ne for soe strtes 
a wes 38 hich 28-60%. Scoondly, :thore were many farmers whose ‘sto bUS 
SS LS Bab ail ojale Ae cer a ea ar et tho--re cetun lily farm 
Taborcrs debi nani shave fret eet wr eC carncrs only by being prid in 
kind instcrd ‘chadieeiha) noncy 1 ge. ‘In this ‘cxtegory, for <xunple, sare 

750,000 shore~cropocrs listed in the 1935 Census’ whose porition 
is now being serious v Ceeieteneat by mechoniagction, and other factors— 
®&® position which would become cntastrophic in the cvenths . praebierble Cc 
‘cotto. picking mchine or new ginning methods fin’ widespread com. 

Cx 

mercial Dpueel ont re 
When serling with the Avsanaan of indiatrtarianiaee of .gri- 


culture we-should gucrd -gninst swecping gcnornlizations which do 


more to obscure than ‘to clsrify our undorstrnding. On the one hand 


er 


there arc those who beenuse they arc against large-serle commercirlized 
agriculture tend to dcny or to minimize the importance of industricli-_ 
zation and, Sone aene ly, to ignore its compznion phonomcnon——the 
problem of fern Beep iieenant and of nlite labor. Singularly snoete bie # 
is among those who vociferously eine that there is 2 trend toward 
industrializrtion in agriculture that wo £ind persons who are thostl 
cnergetic in promoting policics ae intcrests of Isrege setle industri- 
alized farmine ¢ On the othcr hind there are those who »rc so impressed 
by the marked edveances mide by industrialized aertenunre that they 
are prone to necept too readily 2s an recomnlished fact whet in 
reality is “s vet only 2 strong tendency nd who consequently fil 

to take sufficiently into account that th: area of non—commerci2l 


farming is still naturally lerge, ond thet it may yet be possible to 


® 
adopt social policics that would bring to these ferncrs. the bencfits 


associated with industriclization without destroying their femmer St°tuse 
The as ig that with some notrblo exccptions, the development 

of industriclization in cgriculturc is still only in its early steges, 

in the sense that the inrosds of mschine technology devclop in agri- 

culture relstively slowly cnd thet complete mechenizetion of Sgri- 

cultural production has not been brought sbout as yet even on ae 

so-called ‘larec-scnle" farms. Its developments, moreover, in terms 

of type of farming and by geosrsphie divisions hrs becn extremely 

umeven, spotty. Nevertheless, the inereasing penetration of indus- 

trialism in agriculture is of great significance since it eee 


wmiess differently channelized, further profound social-economic 


dislocations, Todry the kind of 2gricultursl pattern found in Cali~ 


fornic is 2 prototyne of what appears to be @ widespread trend in other 
oe 


Notwithstanding the dominant position of commercial farming 
in agriculture, mentioned earlier, farm production today continues. 
to be carried on by millions of small, scattered and, on the whole, 
non-commertial farms which employ few if any workers. The rate of 
Petes otra rion of employment is consequently much lower than in in- 
dustry. For example, in 1930, there were 2,631,600 farms, or nearly 
42% of the total, which reported expenditure, on hired labor. These 
farmers employed a total of 2,700,000 workers, or about one wage+ 
worker per farm. in contrast, for the same vear, a total of 210,000 
manufacturing establishments employed an aggregate of §,§00,000 workers, 
or close to 42 workers per establishments, in other words, the rate of 
concentration of employment in industry was about 42 times as high as in 
agriculture. 

A closer analysis of employment data in agriculture revea}s,; 
however, that although the vast majority of farms that use hired 


labor are small employers employing, from 1 to 3 or 4 workers, a 

rather large eccentawe of hired workers are employed on-a relatively 
few large scale commercial farms. Employment on these,farms resembles 
the employment pattern of industrial enterprises more than the tradi- 


tional farm pattern. Thus, in 1930 one-tenth of one per cent of all 


farms in the country spent 11% of the %900,000,000 paid out in wages 


‘ 
* 


that year by all farms. In truck farming nine-tenths of one per cent 
of such farms accounted for 29.0% cf all wages paid out by all truck 
farms 3\ in fruit less than one and one-half per cent of Se paid out 
more than 25.24 of wages; cte. In some statos, concs tration of 


farm labor;on large scale farms was: much greater. In Qalifornia, for 


. ees uel 
; -~13- 


example, which is recognized to be the state of the most Indust? (alimed 
agriculture in the United States, 7% of truck farms accounted for 53.4% 
of the total labor expenditure in truck farming; 4.5% of pasa farms 
accounted for 10.5% of the total labor expenditure of cotton farms in 
1929, and so one 

The movement of agricultural wage-carners from one crop to 
Peeiner ot from one crop arca to another has always produced what 
has been es OS single element in the nation's migration picture. 
Tt tg not a new phenomenon of agricultural America. Whet is new is 
its recent magnitude. 

To avoid confusion, I wish to call your attontion to two different 
types of mer cete movements ioe tae tine within agriculture: (1) the 
movement of population from the born to the city, from rural to urban 
eenters; and (2) the movement of agricultural wage earners from one ‘crop 
to anothcr, from one arca to another, either within the same state or 
across eats Lines, The first type of migration has its roots in the 
re ce of birth rate, the ups and downs of national economy in general 
and of agricultural economy in particular. The second, on the other hand, 
has its roots wholly in the production cycles of agricultural economy itself, 
Lt is roeurrent and in a sense a necessary movement and is therefore of 
permanent nature. In certain aress of the country agriculture depends 
entirely upon migratory workers and could not operate vithout this class 


of labor. These arc the arcas of highly developed commercialized, in- 


dustrialized farming. 


a! ae 2 ae vr cae 
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* But within the eae, dabor movement in agriculture Si ies ane $5 
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important to differentiate between throe distinct, yet related pr ob= 
loms. (1) Migration resulting from population shifts due to worn out 
land floods; to droughts or other major natural cetaclysms; (2) migra— 


tions which arc broucht about by displacement of farmers anc (3) migra- 


tions arising out of the seasonal. peculiaritics of agricultural rodue— ‘ 


tion noted alrcady. Drought induced migration or migration rcsulting 
from depletion of land rcsources is a transitory movement and is 


destined to disappears 1b any-rate, although it has and may still 


> 


create serious problems for us, its solution will depend upon. long 

range planning of the conservation of soil resources, and planned 
re-distribution of population sffccted. The epee types of migration 
are more fundamcatal—-the third, viz.e, Migration arising out of the 
Seasonal and production peculiaritics in the scnse that it is integrally 
bound up with the whole systom of agricultural oporation, the second, that 
of displecoment | beeause 1t appcars destincd to be continuous, extending 
ae a long period of tim¢, depending unon the rate of industrialization 
of agricultutc and upon the cfforts of the government (of FSA) to cither 
cushion it, arrest it entircly, or give it a different direction. 

Hired farm laborers, rhcther seasonal, migratory. or resident, are 
widely distributed throughout the arca east of the Rocky Mountains, Heavy 
concemtrations appear also in the Rio Grende,, Corpus Christi, andthe Black 
Prairic districts of Texas, in the sugar cane districts’ of Lowisiana, in 
the Mississippi and Arkansas Delta cotton sreas; in the Michigan berry and 
small fruit area, in tho neue arca of that state, and in the scattcred 


fruit and truck crop:arcas in Florida and along the Atlantic Coast, West 


of the Rocky Mountains, conccntratinns appear in the Salt River districts 


of Arizona, the Imperinl Valley, California, and along the Pacific Coast. 


Taking our lerge ecographic divisiois, the North, tho South and the 


‘West we find, according to the 1930 Census, that of the clac to 3,000,000 


farm wage earners in the country, 41,8% wore conccntrated in, the North, 


43.2% in the South, and 15% in the West. The 15% for the Yest is signifi- 


_eant when we consider that the "cst had in 1930, only 8% of all the farms 


in the country, as compared to 40.7% for the North and 51.3% for the South, 
and that of tho total farm population in U. S$. in 1930, of 30.44 million, 
only 2,28 million were in the West, as cer came 11.83 in the North and 
16.31 miilion in the South. "quolly interesting is d° et on the distribution 
of population gainfully omployed in agriculture by ‘major géograolite divie 
sions. Of the tot21 popula tion gainfully employed in agriculture 42.6% 
or more than 4 in every 10 were wage cerncrs in the West, as compzred to 
28.9% or 3 in 10 for the North and 21.2% or 2 in 10 for the Southe 

In. 1930, °41% of 211 farms in the United States reported using hired — 
Inbor and the totel wage bill paid for wege lebor amounted to over 
900,000,000. In the est, 58.7% of all farms reported the use of hired 
labor; in the North. 52%, and in the South 31%, “ith only 8% of the ‘naan 
farms the West's share of the totel farm wage bill was 27.6%. With 41% 
of the nation's ferms, the North's share of the total wage bill was 476793 
while the South, with 51% of the nation's farms accounted Wer only 25% of 


the total wage bill. 


The prevalence of large seale commerciad farms in the West is the 
principal reason for the wide use made of hired labor and for the rele 
atively large sums spent on hired lnbor, Of a totel of 7,875 la rge seale 
farms in the Unitcd States, in 1930, cach producing 530,000 worth of 


produce or more, the West accomted for 4,462, the North for 1,641, and the 
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ne grou, 275 ne the ‘fron 10> to 
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209 to ae acres ‘size groups re 083 in th 
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scale farms don't have to. be le argo in size} thet neny forms 
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power and ie development of pares porer-dresm implem ents and. of, 


N i 


ted eee he 


erscet ope oN 


Fo eicc for the pringipel wre of the eee thereby redueting 


S the opportunity for a ericulturel cmployarnte. A for eximpkes che suri 


ce sah production of icon, Laber requirements per bushel ane 
¢ - Pict 


a on af avernge of 20% between EOP te and 1930-36, princrily + ae 


to illustr-te the: go nora trend. 


oe ay use of trretors and Ge lapee equipments, Within the, Inst 30 your 
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monts for thonrt product! oh per nere declincd bv - 50%, igegee ear, estimated 
reduction of over 240 million mnshours in the «mim of. hor for 


whent production, Since the list wir, the d 


; ” 
a 


of the Rockey Mountains, concentrations appear in the Salt River districts 
of Arizona, the Imporial Valley, California, and along the Pacific Coast. 
Taking our lerge gcographic divisiois, the North, the South and the 
West we find, according to the 1930 Census, that of the clos to 3,000,000 
farm wage carners in the country, 41.8% were conccntrated.in the North, 
43.2% in the South, and 15% in the West. The 15% for the West is signifi- 
w eant when we consider that the “cst had in 1930, only 8% of all) the farms 
| in the country, as compared to 40.7% for the North snd 51.3% for the South, 
md that éf the total farm population in U. 3. in 1930, of 30.44 million, 
‘only 2.28 million were in the “cst, as comptred to 11.83 in the North and 
16.31 million in the South. "qually intcrestine is deta on the distribution 
of population geinfully employed in agriculture by major eeographic divi- 
sions. Of the totel popula tion gainfully employed in agriculture Le s0% 
or more than 4 in every 10 wore wage ecrncrs in the West, as comp7red to 
_ 28.9% or 3 in 10 for the North and 21.2% or 2 in 10 for the Southe 
In 1930, 41% of all farms in the United States reported using hired 
labor and the totel wage bill paid for wage lebor amounted to over 
900,000,000. In the Vest, 58.7% of all farms roportcd the use of hired 
labor; in-the North 52%, and in the South 31%, "fith only 8% of the nation's 
Pes the West's share of the total farm wage bill was 27.6%. With 414% 
of the nation's farms, the North's share of the total wage bill was 47.773 
while the South, with 51% of the nation's farms accounted for only 25% of 


the total wige bill. 


The prevalence of large scale commercial farms in the West is the 
principal reason for the wide use mode of hired labor and for the rel+ 
atively large sums spcnt on es labor, , Of a total of -7,875 la fee seals 
farms in the Unitcd States, in 1930, cach producing $30,000 worth of 


produce or more, the West accomted for 4,462, the North for 1,641, and the 


ue ere ae ‘the « some. at to ee the anenth a of ‘onployment, “opp 


‘for Se4s onal, debor 3 in such aroas. Beeoptions to the rule are those 


The reeent attention given to migre ce problons, ‘ospocially the 


ba 


attention focused unon this problen, by Mr. Stoinbeck's "Grapes of ‘Wwath", 


and Hr, Cary MoWMian's *Pactorics : jn the Ae nie has tandce to obscure i 


1 


the important fact Mga not all farm wage carners are S nigratary workers 


“and that even within the migratory workers there are important dis ao 


2 


ee The number of -non-migratory workers is probably as le Pee if not 


* . aif 


ee larger than that of the migratory workers, Among these iiere are several | 


Re major classes: (1) the .vonar-round "hired man’ resident of henge rm 3 (ay 


the regular~seasonal employed farm hand “ho Lives cither on the farm oP 


in the country but off the farm; @) the sensona Lly employed farm hand, 

wh et Len? torn residents (4) the seasonally lion ot farm hond, not , 
Locally: resident but nob ia constant "migratory", Thon there are ee 
"southern wage hends", the contract lsborers of the suger bect arcas “and 


Rhe "shorccroppers of the South". 


It is important to emphasize the. tack. ane there are other ‘Shee o 
migratory wage workers in agriculture, because the soci naga anon probe 


toms thet these workers face ere just as serious, ae as bad, jot as noute 
and ‘just as challonging es those +f ate migratory werkcrs, te this is = nit 


more gencrally known it is Wineiibanel Sake: is more pentane more dee 


\ a 


ef information about these workers than about any other groan of rid 


follows: 


magnitude in cur ngriculture. Their conditicn has been summarized as 


& 


"The birth rate among farm Inberer groups is tho 
hiphest cf any major occupeaticnal class, in the Nation. 
In comparison to other farm groups the farm laborer 
household contains a relatively large number of chil- 
dren under 10 years of age and of young parents from 
20 to 25 years.of »ge. The size and composition of 
the farm worker's houschold .re such thet the economic 
and social responsibility is heavicr than that of any 
ether class of parcnts in Amcrics, They have more dee . 
pendents to ‘support than any occupational group in 

the Natien and they must do this on an average income 
that is lower than that of any compareble group . » ~« 
The problom of child welfare among the laborers be-— 
comes a problem of national magnitude . . . The incomes 
ei<iarm Laborers are far below what is-necded' for a 
Gecont standard of living ..»«.». of the million and a 
half houses occupicd by sharecroppers and farm labor- 
ens the great majority are below standards of health 
and decency « « e« wige hands and croppers are not only 
poorly fed and clothed. but also are often illiterste 
and in poor health. The educationsl status of farm 
laborers and their childron is considerably Lower 

than that of other farm pecple." 


"Tf in 1937 farm workers had been able to secure full 
time employment at the rates.reportcd by the Bureau of 
Aovicnltural Economies . « « tnnucl per worker ecarnings 
at mnthis rates  withoutocard « . « would have varied 
from’ $278 in tho East South Central regions to $791 in 
the Pacifie region, ~ At day rates withiut. board, ‘per 
worker earnings would have ranged from %210 in the Bast 
South Central region to %584 in New England. 


‘“"Comparable data reletine to croppers and wege hands in 


Southern States indicate that in rccent years net cash 
earnings only oceasimmally excecded 3100 por worker por year 
and that even when products growm for home use and per— 
quisites are added, total annucl net income per worker 

eldom excecds )150.- Few data are nvailoble concerning 
earnings of other farm laborers, In 1935~—1936, hewever, 
in the only study evaileblic in which information was 
collected in a. wmiform manner in a number of areas at | 
the same time, totclgross cornings,! including those of 
dependents, ranged from $112 in a self+sufficing area 


‘in Tennessee to %353 in a dairy area in Pennsylvania. 


Farnings from farm work alone renged from %69 to $286 in 
the same area," . 


He eas 


an certain Arcos of ncehanized ond. | epooinlizcd ‘nerioulters, 


* 


: see | a ‘the same timo, | bo ae the dneation of “employment cpporti 


Ay 


for séysonal Isbor in such arces, - ‘Exceptions to the rule are those ar 


paige G@lifornic,. where es pH ahve » yerr-roind succession of crops within | 


“the state ‘as a’ whole, as eid as within the smaller arenas of, the state 


“The reeent attention given to migra tory problems, osvocia iy the 


| oo peas votsen upon this problon by Mr. Stoinbeck's "Grapes of beet! i 


Lo 


i “and tir, Cary MoWillieam's “Factorics in the Plehd yy has tended to sect aa 


the important fact that not all faria wage earners ere nigratory workers 


‘and’ that even within the migratory workers there aro inportant dist ‘ine ‘3 


tions. The number of-non-migratory workers is ena As. la ate if not 


larger than that ef the migratory workers, Among these rea are several 


Major classes: (2) Se SS ce thired. man* resident off the farm; (2) 


ie - the regular~seasonal employed farm hand oe lives cither on the farm or 


in the country but off the farm; (3) the scasonally ea farm hand, 
who is a Loeal-tom residents (A) the seasonally employed form hend, not. 
lootlly resident but not a constant "nigra tony", Thon there are she 
ee “southern wege hands", the contract Isborers ef the suger bect areas and 


whe "sharcrroppers .of the: South". 


tt is important to emphasizo the fact thet there are other than 


migratory wage workers in agriculture, because the social—economic probs. 
loms that these workers fice are just as Serious, just as we ie 
and just as challenging as those f the migratory workers. ie ‘this i¢ not 


eae more generally known it is because therc is more denoranee, more ree 


“ 


er information about those workers than about eny other grouo of similar 


fellows: 


Co qiney 


cia: Mal 


“magnitude in cur Agriculture. Their condition hes been summarized as 


&% 


"Me birth rate among farm lvberer groups is tho 
heghest of any mijor occupeticnal class.in,the Nations 
in comparison to othcr farm groups the farm laborer 
household contains a relatively large number of ¢chil- 
dren under 10 years of age and of young parcnts from 
20 to 25 years.of age. The size and composition of 
the farm worker's household re such thet the economic 
and social responsibility is heavicr than that of any 
cther class of parents in Amcric:. They have more dee . 
pendents to ‘support than any occupational group in 

the Nation and they must do this on an average income 
that is lower than that of any comparsble group « « » 
The problem of child welfare among the laburers be— 
comes a problem of natisonal magnitude . . . The incomes 
ef.farm laborers are far below what is necded for a 
decent standard of living . . « of the million and a 
half houses. occupied by sharecroppcrs and farm labor— 
ens wie ereah majority are below standards of health 
and decency « « e wige hands and croppers are not only 
poorly fed and clothed. but also are often illiterste 
and in poor health, The educational status of farm 
lakorers and their children is considerably Lower 

than that of other farm peopic,." 


"Tf in 1937 farm workers had been able to secure full 
time employment at the rates.repsrted by the Bureau of 
Aommcriiural Eeonomies. «.. Annual per worker earnings 
atom nti rates without board . . « would have varied 
from’ $278 in the Bast South Central regions to $791 in 
bie Pacitic:regio,. At dey rates withsut. borrd, ' per 
worker earnings would have ranged from 8210 in the East 
Ssuth Central region to %584 in New England. 


‘“Comparable data releting to croppers and wege hands in 


Seuthcrn States indicate that in rccent \years net cash 
earnings only occasionally exceaded 5100 por worker pcr yoar 
and that even when products grown for home use and per- 
quisites are added, total annus] net income per worker 
Seldom excecds #150,.- Few data are availnble concerning 
earnings of other farm laborers. In 1935-1936, however, 

in the only study evailable in which information was 
collected in a wiform manner in a number of areas at 

the same time, totcleross carnings,! including those of 
dependents, ranged from $112 in a self+sufficing area 


‘in Tennessee to %353 in a dairy area in Pennsylvanis. 


Farnings from farm work alone ronged from 869 to $286 in 
the same area,!! 


The situation of the migrsnt favm laborors does: not differ f 


¥ 


oft 
that of other agricultural workers, excopt that their difficulties are 


often seri ously =ggravated, This is particularly the case with heusing, — 


not only during the pcricd of employment, but also during the period whiten 


migrants are om the road and during such time as migrants are waiting 


for omployment ‘or leying over between jobs. Undor all three situations, 


water supnly and sanitation are >ften sadly deplorsble. Regulation Po. 
is usually of the most casual sort. Constructive community interest : 


in the problem is seldom display¢d, dospite the bearing of this matter 


upon community health. There is algo a serious lack of facilitics for 


2 


education of migrant children. Migrants aro re euliarly at a disadvantage 
with respect to receiving relict. Theo ong. Gaon of migrants has been 
described in the rocent Report on Migratory labor, to the President, 
prep.red oy "The Interdepartmontal Committee to Coordinate Health and 
Welfare Reeiplésl. as follows: 


"The misfortuncs of these migrant fomilics are not con= 
fined to themselves alone, They create ernve problems 
for every corimunity inte which they come. Nor are such 
eomnmunities confined to any one section, The industrial 
East, and’ the Middle Statcs, as well as theliest and 
Southwest, have their migrants, More. than half of the 


48 Strtos are within the constant cbb and flow of these © ae 
sc21sonal waves--some as recurrent users of migratory : 
labor, others as constant sourcos of supply ./, . a po 
whole sector of this ‘merican people (migrants) stands BS 
exposed——n-t to one or a few, but to nearly ¢@11 the « 
social and ce nomic hardships cf our time--among them a 
the exploitation of labor, unfavorable working conditions, I 

, makeshift housing, primitive sanitation, molmtritiom and a 
- dliness, lack of schovls, and of health and welfare pro- | Bs 
/ tection. For both the scason.l and migrant workers these oh 


conditions are equally bad and protection is equally urgont. 

, ". « » Uncertainty af work compels ccaseless moving .on in 
the cffort to pieeco together a serics, of short jobs. Travel 
between jobs averaged 516 miles according to a recent study i 
in California: for more than sne-fourth of these workers aa 
the average was above 1,000 milcs, 7 ae 


- 


ah Leal 
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"But the end of the journcy does not always mean a jobe 
Often the new arrivala find that too many have got there 
: before him, or that a frost has killed the crop, or that 
a fall in price has destroyed with-cqual ,thoroughness the 
wmpportunity for worke 


"Pwo and a half jobs per year; cach job lasting about 8 wecks$ 
median net carning “110 in 1933 and %124 in 1934--this was 
the aver2ge picture shown ‘in the study of migratory labor 
made by the Works Progress Administration in those two yearSe 


"Tn 1936 and 1937 median annucl gross earnings of such workers 
ranged from ‘$154 to $574, according t> various states, These 
Levels-—-vwith their irregular work and low carnings--represent 
those who are successful in finding the average amount of 


. « employment. 


"Such families pobably have the worst living conditions of 
any group in the United States . . . ordinarily their only 
possessions are a second-hand automebile, a tent, a few 
blahkcts, and cooking utensils, Their children have no 
_ chance for education, adequate medical care, or normal home 
and community life, Accumulating any rescrve against the 
‘gaps between jobs or the risk of accidont and illness is 
completely beyond their reach, Malnutrition and siekness 
are common among both adults and children. Theugh relatively 
free from chronic discase, and younger than the settled pop 
ulation, they suffer from about 74 per cent more disabling 
illnesses. 
"For these hundreds of thousands cf familics; for 
every commmity to which thoir migration takes them, 
and for the entirc Nation, these problems—of health, relief, 
housing, and education—-compel an answer." 


Such is the depressing picture of the hopelessness of the life 
of migratory workers. 


In redent years the tendency toward increase in the number of mi- 
grants in agriculture has been aggravated nee only by the shifts of pop— 
ulation due to droughts and the displacement of farmers, but by the faep 
that unemployment in the cities has kept reecnt additions to the working 
population in rural areas, so that the supply of agricultural lebor, beth 


migratory and non—migratory, has been grently augmented. But if the sup - 


ply of farm wage labor incrcascd, employment opportunities for them were 


ils a 


eo, thie nuybor of unpaid froily labor on. the country's 


Labor has been i inhale ani Be ctween Resens| ane 1936, &eaplement 


— 


_ same time “ccompanied by a drastic cut in fhe wages, with the > index ne 


farm wages (gto, saat dropping from 17/0} in 1929 to 80 in n 1993, 


the total wmges for the same porta decreased from $1,194,000, 000 in 


ee ease in 1933, rising to $502,000, 20 in ees 


The index of fa rm 1 WABCS dropped 535 “between 1929 and 1033 ake en 


and 1933. The index of the botay WAEe Peet eae board declined 


x ieee ey 63% oe the same pericd. But whike farm eash income increased by 338 


..+ between 1933 and 1935, wnge payments improved by ony. 4h. ‘The leg ine 


‘continues to be present. 


+. government to alc virte distress oeosioned by the depression, 


Labor and relsted groups were see completely ignored, “It would seen 
as Ses the ae consciousness of the time sufferdd from a. sort oe = 


blind ae When it came tc detcoting the distressat form workers, and 


a Go the President, forner Secretary Henry A. Wallace ‘for, the fipae time 


"conception mace 


1 views wemeoun ney, wage~labor as an acciden ite purely transitory pha: 


- of apprenticeship toward: farmer status. Today’such conception of they 
) Agbleultural ladder must be relegated to the realm of "fairy tales! {7% 


oe % 


_ but even fairy tales can do 4 Lot of damage when taken seriously, and. 


when one. ey aa to fit his actions in accordance with ae 
ae case vith Deneehbedt illustrious ae Don ase 
tried to lead the Life of a knight errant in an era when knight errantry. 
ee dead as last year's cotton stalks. 

Tt is only within the las it few years that public recognition has. 


been given to the problem of farm wage 1a onan one that is an integral 


' pert of the entire agrioqultural complex. In the 1937 meas er bar Rept 
Mia 


a 


ie bah hh: 


aK the pie tory oe os Department of Agriculture dealt seriously with this: 
_ problen and had a full section devoted to it. Rarlicr, the Tones= 


Gostigan Act of 1934 and the Sugar Act. of 1937, as I mentioned Bye ve 


“for children and ninimun wages f 


¥ 


‘fields. 


in the Peete At the same time the work of the Farm Security rs 


‘tion was greatly encouraged. 


purchase program and resettlement, by “ablane tndreds of ‘thousands 


ba 


families to retain their f former status have acted to oneek the ‘proces 


of the transformation of these pias into Be ee statues 


But most impentane of its activities with gre to farm ls 


becn the migratory camp program. In this connection, our ‘first oftor 


local relief. 
Later, on the basis of EI as and further exploration, th 


FSA realized that a more fundamental anoroach is neces sary; that in 


4 


gration at its points of origin by introducing stabilizing ie 


9 2 ; mi 
to whatever points they are lacking, and wherever possible and jue 


; 


from the standpoint of agricul es economy. 


Wee oe 


- Surveys conducted by FSA in connection ‘with migratory labor have 
indicated, among other ‘things (1) that many farm-wage-earners are not 
homeless but’ joih the migratory stream because their local cash earnings 


in thé areas where they live most of the year is inadequate; and (2) that 


many migrants originate in non-commercial farm areas where the breaking 


5 


down of subsistence farming is.forcing’ farmers to. seek employment as migra- 


4 


tory workers. 


To meet such and similar situations the FSA has developed several 
ee mente t. approaches designed to pias Ase: resident farm wage—labor 
a providing better housing and garden lots to viens supplementary food 


or cash income, and to NERS Ie poe Seance farm economy where it shows 


hens of disintegrating. The soundness 8 as ta has already 


been oe ee nia exbenped on a scale commensurate to the need, should 


prove an Amportant corrective. 


Of eat Significance Ls the growing realization of the need to 


extend and supplement the remedial measures developed thus far with 


measures designed to strengthen the economy of the working farmers, 


' 


with measures directed toward the regularization of wage labor employ- 
Pe eae by better planning of labor use and by extension and im- 
Prewoment of farm placement service; but, above all, by the extension 

of Social Security Act endos Fair, Labor Standards Act to all wage earners 
in agriculture and of the National Labor Relations Act to the large-scale 
qadistrialized seements of OA | 


The extroncly ‘low level of Stay Ne of living aoe agricultural 


wage Workers have aay Hees ae often to be reiterated here » u/ But EHe 


1/ Farm wages usually cqual 1/2 or 1/3 of industrial wages. Hours of 
work are mostly from sun-risc to sun—down. 


yer 


_, implication . of this .fact to. the goneral. welfare of agriculture and cede 
democracy is only now being gradually recognized. - 
The century long struggle of wage earners in industry for decent 


., Wages and bettcr working conditions is finding expression among farm 


, Wage-workers in the industrialized sections of agriculture.. These struggles 


*. express. themselves in the efforts-of wage-carners to organize for pure 


poses of collective bargaining and to secure protective ‘legislation en- 


+ . joyed. by other wage-éarners, >: 


Peculiaritics of agricultural cconomy and of farm employment, its 
extreme seasonality, eve severe ‘Limitations to the abi li ty of agricul 


ray wage workers to organize aay to secure better weges or better ecm-— 


‘ditions, Nevertheless, the’ phenomenal wave of agricultural strikes in 


1933 and 1934, which ombraced practically all important areas of Com 


mercialized farming in the United States And which Lit cao Ae in- 


tensity riveled the big industrial conflicts, demonstrates the essential 
instability of cmployor—omployce euetaen oss in industrialized agricul— 
tures | 

Labor instability in cgriculture as in industry oon out of the 
failure to. Pecogniza three Haieosentet desires of the workcr: tho doles 
for sccurity; for sufficicnt purchasing power, and “for a voice in the | 
detormination of the conditions under het an individual shal] live and 
work. All three are esscntial to sclf-rcspect and human dignity. All 


three have become rocognized objectives of democray. And in the past 


‘all threc have been singularly donicd tO agricultural adc eoanene 


- sistenee staniard of living, recognized in the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
“does. ciel apply to agricultural wage-carners. The legal right of wage- 


| 


—— earners to organize and to bargain collectively—now. the declared public 
policy of the United States is, still denicd farm wage-workers even in 
areas. of highly industrialized agriculture. 
tective legislation to agricultural workers is indicated by the recommen— 
ee dations made by public bodies’ along these lines in recent months. 


‘ 


at Atlanta, Georgia, on December 17 and 18 of last year (1940) which was 


<a 


representatives of the State Nepartments of Labor, Education, Health, 


Bip Gc Weltare. and Agriculture; representatives of federal agencies, OL 


= 


oa ea rd 


No tions: ’ 

1, . That. there should be fedoral licensing of all private employment 
agencles, peeves and Jp bor Bie chon nt enone ae across state 
Btcet ies well as regulation of interstate job advertising, for 
the purpose of preventing fraudulent misrepresentation of job 
opportunitics, exhorbitant fees and'all other illicit and specu 


lativr traffic in human labor, 


"earners; the right to sufficient Diese! power to ote ee eS 


‘The growing recognigion of the nced of oxtending security and pro~_ 
‘Thus, the Interstate Conference on Migratory Lebor, which Was held 
gs? by Labor Pees sioners of five stetes—Alabama, Goorgia, Florida, 


North Carolina and South Carolina—-and which brought together about 200 © 


See etabor, farm and civic orkenizatdon—made in part the following recommenda- 


of: Ee products Sp osttesty, this means  etving ¢ 


eatestive ponent, eae Somponaetain ‘old ‘ean 


survivors insurance. 


ant SR ae oe 


. Earlicr the rcport to.the Progident on BER Se: ees prenared. ve 


bia Inter-departmental Committee to Coordinate Health and Welfare ey 


“a. made several roeonmertdation s among vhich wore the following: 


a ye | “The chront ¢ inscourity aie poverty of migrant workers gee often 


0 ; Tey a) 
} : BAD) Marenet ete ake i ‘ +t 
p a 


‘subject them to denials of ean civil libortics. Their less. 


Mare enite fellor winibcee can protect themselves’ against Boe 


Abuses, but these. groups are peculiarly defenselesss poten 


attention should be directed toward ioe wi them, the Bi ee 


to which all citizens are entivtied ) 
ie Peeistation should be passed empowering the federal government to 


regulate ASE ae labor See 
oa: BAG or et omy workers should continue uy have tine protection of ‘he. 


Fair Labor Standards Act wherever it is now Splice! he to thom 


dircebion of extending—rather ne ‘contracting its 5 oon 


. 
A A x } ' +s . 7 . * 
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Ae The protection of the Social Sceurity programs should be extended 


to migratory workers, in public assistence, by uniform and less 
restrictive standards of state residence; in the insurance pro- 
erams—-ole age ond survivors insurance and unemployment compens- 


sation—--by cxtension of coverage to Agricultural wage earnerse 


Needicss to say, these recommendations as those of the Atlanta Con-— 


ference, not only approved the FSA migratory camp program, bub recommended 


their extension. 


The application of these principles of social legislation to sgri-= 
culture are admittedly difficult, but their extension is nonetheless essen— 
tial to the social-economic welfare of agricultural economy, and if acted 


upon, would contribute, by addins to the stability of agriculture, to the 


welfare of the worker anc the farm operator alike. 


